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MESSIANISM, ZIONISM, 
AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL* 


The aftermath of the Yom Kippur War gave rise to two divergent trends 
within Israel. A small group of religious nationalists formed the settle- 
ment movement, Gush Emunim, in the hope of preventing the ceding of 
Judea and Samaria (the “West Bank”) and Gaza Strip by Israel, while a 
large number of intellectuals and those on the political left called for 
greater “political realism” within both Israeli society and its government. 
The growing opposition of the latter to the “true believers” of Gush 
Emunim has resulted in a situation in which it has now become common- 
place to reject as “messianic” all nationalist ideas and actions which 
appear to opponents as unrealistic. Within many circles in Israel the 
term “messianism” has become an epithet which is used as a contemptuous 
dismissal of any notion deemed outlandish. This tendency has resulted 
in a widespread distortion of the complexity of messianism to the point 
where the blanket rejection of all forms of messianism is now prevalent. 

It is the objective of this article to offer a corrective to this develop- 
ment by analyzing the central role of messianism in modern Jewish 
history, particularly the central role of messianism within the thought 
and activities of the forerunners of Zionism and its influence on both the 
attitudes of the Jewish masses toward the Zionist movement and the 
settlement of Israel in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
fundamental difference between that traditional messianism and the 
messianism of some of the ideologists of Gush Emunim will then be 
clarified. 

While there is no explicit reference to messianism in Tanakh, the 
Bible, belief in the Messiah and the ultimate redemption of the children 
of Israel is an integral part of Jewish belief, at least since the Talmudic 
period. In the Talmud itself there are numerous references to Mashiach 


*I am indebted to David Novak and Norman M. Broznick for their thoughtful comments 
on an earlier draft of this article. 
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and Yemot Hamashiach, the period of the Messiah, as well as attempts to 
calculate precisely when the Messiah will arrive.! Despite the strong 
condemnations of attempts to calculate the precise date of the arrival of 
the Messiah, by R. Shmuel Bar Nachmani and R. Yonatan,? and centuries 
later, by Maimonides? and others, Messianic speculation continued full 
force throughout the seventeenth century, until the disasters of Shabbetai 
Zvi and the Frankists.4 Those debacles strengthened the position of those 
who opposed such speculation. This did not mean, however, that Jews 
ceased to believe in the ultimate coming of the Messiah. That belief, set 
down by Maimonides as one of the thirteen cardinal Jewish beliefs recited 
daily by observant Jews—“Ant maamin beemunah shlemah beviat hamasht- 
ach...” (“I firmly believe in the coming of the Messiah . . .”)— remained 
strong as ever. It was the engaging in calculations which was scorned by 
most scholars, not the belief itself.5 

Despite the official scorning of messianic calculation, there was very 
widespread anticipation in virtually every Jewish community throughout 
the world that the year 5600, or 1840, would mark the onset of the arrival 
of the Messiah. For example, as Jacob Katz points out, “In all of the 
Balkan countries, as well as in all of those of Eastern Europe, there was 
widespread opinion that the forthcoming year, 5600, will be the year of 
redemption . . .”6 This belief, apparently based upon statements in both 
the Talmud and the Zohar, spanned world Jewish communities from 
Africa to Asia and from Eastern to Western Europe.’ It was precisely 
within this atmosphere of messianic anticipation that the students of 
Rabbi Elijah of Vilna, the Gaon of Vilna, left Lithuania and immigrated 
to Safed and Jerusalem in Eretz Israel. The available evidence strongly 
indicates that the Gaon not only condoned their aliya; he actually decreed 
it, because he was convinced that the year 1840 was to be the year of 
“atchalta degeulah,” “the beginning of the redemption,” and he wanted his 
students to begin preparing the setting for the arrival of the Messiah.!° 
The well-known fact that the Gaon himself seriously intended to go on 
aliya and, in fact, began to but, for unknown reasons, turned back mid- 
course, lends further credence to the claim that his students were acting 
with his blessings and according to his wishes. 

It was within this air of messianic anticipation, too, that the founding 
fathers of religious Zionism, Rabbi Zvi Hirsch Kalischer, the Ashkenazi, 
and Rabbi Yehuda Chai Alkalai, the Sephardi, emerged as authoritative 
critics of the popular notion that the Messiah would arrive suddenly 
through a momentous act of Divine intervention. Kalischer (1795-1874) 
was born and raised in western Poland, moved to Germany, studied with 
the most prominent scholars of Halakhah of the late 19th century and de- 
veloped into one of the most learned Orthdox rabbis of his generation. 
He was, however, very atypical in that he did not adopt the charac- 
teristic Eastern European Orthodox approach of rejecting modernity out 
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of hand. As will be indicated below, he was able to speak the language of 
modernists and to develop and retain close relationships even with those 
who rejected Orthodoxy." In this respect, his approach to the world at 
large was much more characteristic of the German that that of Eastern 
European Orthodoxy. 

Four years before the widely anticipated date of the redemption, 
Kalischer wrote a letter to Asher Anshel (Anselm Mayer) Rothschild, the 
head of the Frankfurt branch of the Rothschild family banks, in which, 
based upon his position vis-a-vis the Messiah and redemption, he turned 
to Rothschild for assistance. Perhaps the most novel aspect of Kalischer’s 
approach was in his conviction that the Messiah would arrive through 
natural processes and by human efforts: 


No one should think that the redemption of Israel and our Messiah, 
whom we await each day, will arrive through God’s sudden descension 
upon Earth saying to His people, “Go out,” or that He will suddenly 
send His Messiah from Heaven to blow on a big shofar over the dispersed 
of Israel... 

The beginning of the redemption will be through natural causes and 
by the will of the governments to gather some of the dispersed of Israel 
to the Holy Land... 

Then, when many of the dispersed of Israel will be in the Holy Land 
and Jerusalem, the Merciful One will comfort us to bring about for us 
complete redemption and everlasting happiness. At that time, there will 
be wars over the Land of Israel, and then will arrive (the Redeemer) .. .!* 


After his lengthy discussion of the Messiah and redemption, Kalischer 
turns to Rothschild and suggests to him that he buy a different piece of 
land for Muhammad Ali, the Egyptian ruler who then controlled Eretz 
Israel, so that Ali would give Eretz Israel to the Jews, where, through the 
help of many wealthy Jews, they would be able to establish a government 
of Israel and build up the country for the many dispersed Jews who 
would flock to it.!3 

Although Rothschild’s response, if any, is unknown, it is known that 
Kalischer subsequently wrote to Sir Moses Montefiore, apparently in 
1839,'4 and also to Abraham (Albert) Cohen, the gabbai zedekah, manager 
of philanthropic funds, of the Rothschild family in Paris, in 1860.15 In that 
same year, 1860, Kalischer joined an organization founded by Dr. Chaim 
Lurie, the Society for the Colonization of Palestine in Frankfurt on the 
Oder.'6 Finally, in 1862, Kalischer’s major and highly influential work, 
Drishat Zion, was published, and it came to be a seminal work in the 
literature of religious Zionism. 

The uniqueness of Kalischer’s messianism, as indicated above, lies in 
his espousal of the natural process of the redemption, and the fact that he 
combined his vision with pragmatism, that is, he suggested specific ways 
to settle the land and undertook efforts to realize those suggestions. He 
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not only wrote to wealthy Jews in an effort to enlist their financial as- 
sistance in building up the land; he also detailed the directions which 
that building should take. It is significant that two of his suggestions, the 
establishment of an agricultural cooperative as the economic foundation 
of settlement and the establishment of an agriculture school in Eretz 
Israel, were both seconded by Moses Hess!” and became realities in later 
years. The latter was realized when the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
founded the well-known agricultural school, Mikveh Israel, in 1870 and 
the former, with the adoption by the Palestine Office of the World Zionist 
Organization of an emphasis on agricultural development, in the early 
1900s. 

Kalischer’s slightly younger contemporary, Rabbi Yehuda Alkalai 
(1798-1878), was born in Sarajevo, Serbia, which is now in Yugoslavia but 
was then under Turkish rule, and where his father, Shlomo Chai, was a 
teacher. In contrast to the halakhic scholarship of Kalischer, Alkalai was 
a student of Midrash (homiletics) and Kabbalah, which he apparently 
learned from his major teachers, Rabbi Yaacov Finzi and Rabbi Eliezer 
Pappo, as well as from his travels throughout the large Sephardic com- 
munities in the Balkans.'8 

Alkalai began his adult life in the footsteps of his father, by becoming 
a congregational “reader” (“Chazan”) and a teacher. He developed a 
strong interest in Hebrew grammar and wrote a summary of the rules of 
Hebrew grammar in Ladino for the Sephardic community in which he 
was then serving. Subsequently, in 1839, he published his first book, 
Darkhei Noam (Pleasant Ways), on Hebrew grammar, with the help of a 
few individuals in his community.!9 

In the Introduction to this book which appeared just one year before 
1840, Alkalai adds his name to the roster of those who predicted the 
imminent arrival of the Messiah and states that he wrote his long Intro- 
duction to encourage repentance and good deeds, lest the year designated 
for redemption turn into a year of evil.™ In his second book, Shlom 
Yerushalayim (The Peace of Jerusalem), published in 1840, which he wrote 
in response to those who were critical of his allusions to the impending 
redemption, he relates that for many years he had been trembling with 
fear, lest that year bring many evils with it and, in fact, a number of them 
have already occurred.?! He then proceeds to attempt to pacify his fellow 
Jews who may be overcome with fear, and disillusionment over the 
absence of the Messiah, that the calculated date, 5640, does not refer to 
only one year, but to the century beginning in 5640, and again calls 
upon his brethren to repent. This time he focuses on the specifics of the 
repentence and calls for the establishment of a tithe which will be directed 
toward the rebuilding of Jerusalem: 


The first repentance, the first correction, and the first heavenly yoke 
which we must accept is that of taking one-tenth of everything which the 
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Holy One, Blessed be He, provides us with during the course of that 
year and to send it to Jerusalem. This matter with which we are dealing 
is a great mitzvah, and it has the power to greatly hasten the redemption 
in our days.” 


The remainder of the book consists of elaborations, through a multitude 
of Midrashic and Kabbalistic references, on the Messiah and redemption 
and the importance of implementing the tithe as the sine qua non of 
repentance. 

In the Introduction to his next book, Minchat Yehudah (The Offering 
of Judah), published in 1843, Alkalai writes lavish praises of Sir Moses 
Montefiore.“ The book itself is an elaboration and further development 
of the basic ideas in his previous work. In this book he stresses that the 
redemption will not come suddenly, but in stages: 


You should not imagine that the end, the redemption, the salvation, 
the restoration, and the arrival of our Messiah are separate terms and 
that all will come simultaneously and in one day. Each has its own time 
. .. For its beginning is a small matter which is not sensed ... And 
anyone who says that the beginning of the redemption will come about 
through Messiah, the son of David, is as one who says that the sun will 
shine before daybreak, which is nonsense.” 


Since the redemption will come in stages, requires preparation, and 
is about to commence, Alkalai called for the implementation of those 
preparations through his earlier plea for a tithe for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and for the beginning of a Jewish return to Eretz Israel. As a 
first step, he calls for the return of 22,000 Jews to the Land.® This, of 
course, will require governmental support, which Alkalai was confident 
would be forthcoming. He then urges every Jew to send one of his 
children to settle in Eretz Israel.2” 

At this point, Alkalai suggests that redemption involves not only the 
Land, but the People, as well: 


Behold, in truth and in full faith that this matter is of great necessity 
for us, to gather our dispersed from the four corners of the world to be 
united into one, because, asa result of our many sins, we are very spread 
out and very disparate one from his brother, because each country has 
its own distinct language and customs which separate the group and 
prevent the redemption . . .% 


Alkalai was one of the earliest advocates of a return to Hebrew as the 
language of the Jewish people, a theme which he reiterated in his later 
works. He declares: 


I can testify that I have always been pained by the fact that our fore- 
bearers erred in that they so allowed our holy language to be forgotten. 
Our nation has been replaced by the seventy nations and our language 
replaced by the seventy languages of the nations among whom we are 
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dispersed, to the point that several years are required before a child is 
able translate the Torah, and when God will perform for us all of His 
miracles and will gather our dispersed from the four corners of the 
Earth, we will not be able to speak with one another, and this divided 
community will not be successful. . . . Therefore, we should not despair, 
but should devote our efforts to reinstate our language and to make it 
central. And God will cast His spirit upon the teachers and the students, 
on the boys and on the girls, and they will learn to speak fluently.” 


Moreover, he argues, while the final redemption and the arrival of 
of Messiah, the son of David, are events whose time one cannot reckon 
nor can one do anything to hasten them, earlier steps in the process of 
redemption, including the arrival of Messiah, the son of Joseph, are 
definitely upon us,” and the appropriate era for the arrival of the first 
Messiah, the son of Joseph, is from the year 5601 (1841) on.’! Therefore, 
we should give due recognition to the efforts of the Rothschild family and 
others and contribute our own funds to the settlement of the Land. 

In his next book, Kol Korei (A Beckoning Voice), first published in 
1848, Alkalai offers a somewhat radical interpretation to the mitzvah of 
teshuvah. In place of the traditional understanding of teshuvah as re- 
pentance, Alkalai interprets the term literally, to mean “return”, that is, 
to return to the Land: 


It is well-known and accepted by all Israel that (the redemption) 
depends upon teshuvah. ... Therefore, there is no greater teshuvah than 
than for us to accept upon ourselves His Godliness, that is, to return to 
His land. . . . That is to say, when God will be our God, which is, when 
we return to His land, on that day will God be One and His name One.” 


In Kol Mevaser (A Harbinger’s Voice), written in 1852 in response to 
conventions of Reform Judaism, which he saw as representing total as- 
similation, Alkalai reaffirms the traditional Jewish ban on rebelling 
against the nations of the world in the effort to reestablish Jewry in Eretz 
Israel. Rather, he says, Jews must organize themselves and appoint leaders 
who will enlist the assistance of the nations of the world, and he cites 
many Biblical, Talmudic, and Midrashic sources to assure that that as- 
sistance will be forthcoming. 

In all his later works, Alkalai embellished these themes, namely, that 
his times were those of the beginning of the redemptive process, that the 
first Messiah, the son of Joseph, would arrive and act in natural ways, 
that it is incumbent upon all Jews to begin to return to the Land, initially 
by helping those who are now prepared to go and by supporting those 
who are already there. For example, in Meikitz Nirdamim (Awakener of the 
Sleeping ), written in 1863, he writes: 


Therefore, as a first and leading step to the redemption of our selves, 
every Jew . . . is obligated to oversee the income of our brethren who sit 
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in the front row in the Kingdom of Heaven, those who dwell in Eretz 
Israel and to develop for them employment and work so that they will 
be able to support themselves.” 


In 1871, Alkalai himself went to live in Jerusalem, where he con- 
tinued his efforts to organize Jewry for the support of the rebuilding of 
Eretz Israel. In an article written that same year, he tells of his success in 
organizing Ashkenazi and Sephardi leaders of Jerusalem for the establish- 
ment of a branch of “Kol Israel Chaverim” (“All of Israel are Brothers”), an 
organization founded in Paris in 1860, of which Alkalai was an enthusiastic 
supporter. The Jerusalem branch had as its explicit objective assisting 
the poor in the settling and building of the Land.” Likewise, he was an 
avid supporter of the Society for the Colonization of Palestine in Frank- 
furt on the Oder, and of the agricultural school, Mikveh Israel. In a 
letter written from Jaffa in 1865, he again stresses that, 


The beginning of the redemption is a physical redemption .. . and 
the major barrier to the arrival of the Messiah is because of those physical 
things in this world which must be corrected, that is, to redeem the Land 
and to build a settlement in Eretz Israel, so that it will not stand empty 
and desolate.* 


Thus, though he remained a messianist throughout his life, Alkalai 
came to believe, like Kalischer, that the redemption, at least in its early 
stages, would be realized through a natural process which required the 
active involvement of Jews in that process. 

The third of the three “true forerunners of Zionism”? was Moses 
Hess (1812-1875). Born in Bonn and a descendant of rabbis—his paternal 
great-grandfather was a rabbi in Mannheim and his maternal grandfather 
was a rabbi near Frankfurt— Hess was a secular Jew who, in his youth, 
became estranged from Jews and Judaism,® married a non-Jewish woman 
who had been a prostitute, was an editor of the Rheinische Zeitung and a 
prominent figure in the German radical movement, and was “the first 
German Communist.” He had developed a relationship with Marx, 
who was a regular contributor to the Rheinische Zeitung, through their 
mutual interest in the philosophy of Hegel and socialist theory and 
praxis, and was nicknamed by his friends, “the communist rabbi.”*! 

According to his own account, it was Hess’ reactions to the notorious 
blood libel in Damascus in 1840 which led him to write Rome and 
Jerusalem, which was first published in 1862. Be that as it may, the book 
was revolutionary in that it asserted that Jews are a national entity and 
advocated the establishment of a Jewish national home in Eretz Israel. 
When Herz] read the book, in 1901, he proclaimed, “Everything that we 
have tried is already in his book.”© Jews are primarily a nation, Hess 
argues, and he is highly critical of both non-Jews and Jewish reformers 
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who deny its national character. In contrast to Christianity, Judaism is 
not simply a religion: 


A Jew is a Jew by birth. And even if he or his parents converted, he is 
still Jewish. It may be that according to modern conceptions of religion 
this is a paradox. However, in reality and practice, I have found this 
view to be true. An apostate is perforce a Jew and will remain a Jew 
much as he strongly resists it.“ 


As a student of modern nationalist movements with convictions of 
the ultimate liberation of the oppressed classes, Hess proceeds to argue 
for Jewish national liberation with the same passion as he held for other 
oppressed nations. Jewish nationality, he argues, consists of “a unity 
which cannot be separated from the heritage of my forefathers, from the 
Holy Land and the Eterna] City, from the birthplace of the faith in the 
Divine unity of life and the pact of brotherhood which will be taken 
between all peoples.” 

Despite the vast differences in the backgrounds of Hess, Kalischer, 
and Alkalai, they shared a common belief in the dawning of the messianic 
era in the nineteenth century. For Hess, that century marked the “spring- 
time” of human history and was characterized by the liberation and re- 
generation of oppressed nations and classes, and it was the destiny of the 
Jewish people, in their own liberation and regeneration, to play a pivotal 
role in the universal process of liberation: 


We Jews have always maintained the belief in the coming of the 
messianic era. This belief found expression in our historical religion 
through the Sabbath. The Sabbath embodies the notion which has been 
the pulse of our spirit in all generations, that the future will bring for us 
a historical Sabbath just as surely as the past brought us the natural 
Sabbath, and that history, just as nature, will have its epoch of completion 
and harmonious perfection. 

. .. The epoch of the maturity of the world begins, according to our 
historical religion, with the messianic era. That is the time when the 
Jewish people and all historic nations will be rejuvenated and re- 
generated —the time of “the resurrection of the dead,” or “the coming of 
the Redeemer,” or “the Heavenly Jerusalem,” or other symbolic names 
whose meaning will no longer be able to be misunderstood. 

The messianic era—that is the present epoch which began to germinate 
with Spinoza and its first historical manifestation was with the great 
French Revolution. 

. .. The narrow confines of this letter don’t allow me to sufficiently 
broaden the discussion to such an encompassing discussion. Besides 
that, the fate of my people concerns me so at this moment divert my 
attention with a problem which, although strongly interconnected with 
the Jewish question, will have to wait for its solution only after this finds 
its solution.© 


Ae to A cr sl em 
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Hess’ strong belief in the coming of the Messiah, a belief which he 
terms, “the soul of Judaism,”4” was criticized as untraditional, because he 
believed that the Messiah would come through a natural process. In 
response to one critic, Leopold Leff, he wrote, 


Were you not known as a talmudic scholar and a student of Jewish 
literature and thought, I would have assumed you to be one of those 
Jewish “priests” who are suitable as no one else to be Christian theologjans 
... In the mouth of such a “priest,” who can’t read Hebrew without 
vowels . . . , your criticisms would not have surprised me. But who as 
you, sir, knows that our rabbis and scholars fashioned Judaism, guarded 
it and developed it, were not capable of turning the product of their 
spirit into some kind of idolatry. They could not have allowed Biblical- 
Talmudic Judaism, with whose messianic belief, free of delusion, I firmly 
identify, to become estranged and distorted with that uncritical ortho- 
doxy of a later period to which I do, indeed, explicitly object. You know 
that the great scholars of Israel in the Talmudic period and during the 
Middle Ages believed that the arrival of the Messiah and the regenera- 
tion of Israel will come about in a natural way.4 


While Hess was unique, and most of the secular Zionist leaders neither 
adhered to nor proclaimed such messianic notions, it is, nevertheless the 
case that a large percentage of the masses of Jews were attracted to 
Zionism because of their messianic beliefs, and these were fed upon by 
the fact that, “modern (Jewish) nationalism leaned heavily on the old 
messianism, and derived from it much of its ideological and even more 
of its emotional appeal.” One manifestation of this was in the widespread 
perception among the masses of Theodore Herzl as the Messiah. For 
example, on his way to Constantinople, in June 1896, Herzl 


passed through Sofia and was able to observe at first hand what an 
impression his appeal had made on the Jewish masses. When he went 
through toward Constantinople hundreds of people waited on the rail- 
road platform to get a glimpse of him. “There was an old man in a fur 
hat who resembled my grandfather Simon Herzl.” The crowd called 
him “Lord and Leader in Israel,” and shouted “Next Year in Jerusalem.” 
On the way back to Vienna he spent a few hours in the Bulgarian 
capital. The crowd conducted him, amid continuous cheering, to the 
Zionist Society, and then to the synagogue. Hundreds of people were 
assembled there, as though he were the bringer of messianic tidings. 
They pressed forward to kiss his hand. . . . Herzl’s sense of responsibility 
revolted from this development.” 


Nor was it only the masses who viewed him as a messianic figure. In 
his diaries, he relates that he read, in the newspaper, Haam, earlier that 
year, that the Chief Rabbi of Sofia, Dr. Bierer, “considers me the Messiah. 
This Passover, a lecture on my publication will be given in Bulgarian 
and Spanish before a large audience.”5! 

Likewise, when Herzl came to Vilna, 
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They were careful that his arrival should not become known to the 
masses, because they were afraid of demonstrations which might cause 
problems. But, Herzl’s visit did become known and the masses gathered 
in the streets and encamped at the railway station in the middle of the 
night. The police intervened, and the masses gladly accepted their 
blows, if only to have the privilege and honor of seeing the leader. 
“Long live the leader,” someone called. The leader heard, was stunned, 
and tears dripped from his eyes. 


And, as David Ben-Gurion recalls of his childhood, Herzl came to 
his city: 
When he appeared in Plonsk, people greeted him as the Messiah. 


Everyone went around saying ‘The Messiah has come,’ and we children 
were impressed.’ 


Within the Mizrachi, the religious Zionist movement, there were two 
divergent approaches to Zionism in general and Herzl in particular. 
Rabbi Isaac Jacob Reines (1839-1915), under whose leadership Mizrachi 
was organized as a faction within the World Zionist Organization, in 
1902, viewed Zionism solely in pragmatic terms, that is, as a movement 
whose objective it is to guard and enhance the physical well-being 
of Jews. 

On the other hand, his close colleague who subsequently became the 
first Chief Rabbi of Eretz Israel and spiritual leader of Mizrachi, Rabbi 
Abraham Isaac Kook (1865-1935), viewed the contemporary period as 
ikvetah demeshikhah, “the footsteps of the Messiah,"*> and Herzl as a 
messianic figure.” 

With the establishment of the State of Israel, the issue became some- 
what more complex because it entailed, for the first time, the question of 
attributing sacred and messianic significance to an existing political entity 
which even the most ardent messianists were convinced was not the 
fulfillment of the messianic dream. Even among religious Zionists, dif- 
ferences remain as to whether one should recite the prayer, Hallel, on 
Israel’s Independence Day, Yom Haatzmaut, whether to say it with a 
brakhah (blessing) or not, etc. While there is less of a controversy with 
respect to the “Prayer for the Well-Being of the State,” which was coined 
by the Chief Rabbinate and describes the state as “the first shoots of our 
redemption,” there is no consensus even on this.’ 

It was not until after the Six Day War, with the overall rise of 
messianic fervor in Israel, that the issue of messianism took on direct and 
controversial political implications. It was at that point that a group of 
religious Zionists, under the spiritual leadership of Rabbi Zvi Yehudah 
Kook, organized a movement which was to become Gush Emunim and 
which, in defiance of government policy but legitimized under the dictates 
of messianism, undertook the establishment of Jewish settlements in the 
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Administered Territories. This is, obviously, not the place to present an 
analysis of that movement.® For the purposes of this article, the important 
point is that what was novel, indeed radical, in the thought and actions of 
these individuals was not their messianism, per se. Rather, it was the first 
time in Jewish history that messianism was utilized as a legitimation for 
action in defiance of a democratically-elected autonomous Jewish govern- 
ment. At the foundation of this novel messianism are at least three inter- 
related propositions with which most Zionists, secular and religious, take 
issue: the path to messianic fulfillment, the legitimacy of the Jewish state, 
and the validity of the democratic process. 

The radical messianists not only believe Jews must participate in the 
messianic endeavor —all religious Zionists believe this; the radicals also 
that if Jews do not take every opportunity available to them to es- 
tablish Jewish sovereignty over all of Eretz Israel, they are defying Judaism 
and impeding the fulfillment of the messianism. Most religious Zionists, 
on the the other hand, do not view the establishment of Jewish sovereignty 
over all of Eret Israel as a prerequisite for messianic fulfillment; they view 
that as a consequence of the messianic fulfillment. Therefore, to most 
religious Zionists, leaving the total fulfillment of the messianic endeavor 
to the Messiah himself is neither a religious infraction nor an impediment 
to the Messiah. 

The second and third of the radical propositions are corollaries of 
the first. Since they assert that the ceding of portions of Eretz Israel is a 
religious infraction and an impediment to the fulfillment of the messianic 
endeavor, then the state has no right to do this, and since the state has 
validity only insofar as it enhances the messianic endeavor, the state 
itself becomes an invalid entity when it defies its mission. From this 
perspective, it is not the radical messianists, but the state, which is defiant 
and is committing a terrible infraction. 

Nor does it matter that the state is run by a democratically-elected 
government. Democracy, the radical messianists assert, is not nor ever 
was a Jewish value. They are not, therefore, obligated to comply with the 
wishes of the majority if the majority does not realize that its wishes are 
contra-Jewish. On the contrary, they view it as their obligation to do 
what must be done to create a new reality with which the majority will, 
ultimately, be compelled to comply. It is in this sense that their mes- 
sianism may be characterized as “political messianism.”6° 

However, while precise data are unavailable, there is evidence that, 
even among some of the most ardent adherents of Gush Emunim, there 
has been a significant decline in recent years in their messianic proclama- 
tions, if not convictions. Especially since the return of Yamit to Egypt 
and the arrest of the “Jewish Underground,” some within the Gush 
Emunim camp have expressed reservations about their political mes- 
sianism and their refusal to reckon with political realities, in general, 
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and those of the Israeli government, in particular.6' Moreover, not all, 
perhaps even a minority, of those who identify with Gush Emunim 
identify with the political messianic beliefs and policies of some its 
most vocal spokesmen. Many of them favor Jewish settlement and 
retaining Israeli control over the Territories for political and social 
reasons which have nothing to do with messianism, and some of Gush 
Emunim’s most vocal supporters are critical of extremist and simplistic 
actions which they view as self-destructive.© 

There is a tendency, particularly when important political issues are 
at stake, for emotion to cloud one’s intellect. Opposition to another’s 
objectives frequently results in the attempt to totally strip the other of 
any legitimacy, even with respect to principles, beliefs, and attitudes 
which may not be crucial or even relevant to the issue at hand. One 
consequence of this tendency is that it may deter one from tackling the 
real points of contention. With respect to Gush Emunim, the issue is not 
really messianism. Rather, that movement has opened up a number of 
basic challenges and questions which few in Israel seem prepared to 
confront head-on, all of which focus on Judaism, Zionism, and modernity. 
These are, of course, very difficult and complex issues, and it is, therefore, 
much easier to ignore them and to shift the focus to the issue of mes- 
sianism. In so doing, however, the opponents of messianism are throwing 
out the baby with the bath water. And, ironically, as Eliezer Schweid has 
indicated, the fiercest opponents of messianism often become messianic 
in their very rejection of messianism.® 
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